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MEMOIR OF MISS EMMA HARDING OF 
THE ADELPHI THEATRE. 
Ir is always pleasing to record the amiable | 
qualities of the actress, let her stand in | 
what position she may, as regards her 
abilities in the representation of the drama. 
We have great pleasure in noticing this 
young lady, whose private worth is an 
honour to her sex, which will be found in 
the following sketch of her career. Miss 
Emma Harding is a native of London, and 
was born on the 2nd of May, 1826. Her 
parents were very respectably situated in 
life, and resided at Bristol a few years after 
the birth of their beloved daughter. When 
at a proper age she was sent to school, and 
received an excellent education, particularly 
in the science of music, which she was much 
delighted with when a mere child. At 13 
years of age she was engaged to sing at a 
concert in Bristol, which was got up by the 
talented composer, Mr. Welch, who at that 
period was a celebrated teacher of singing. 
Miss Harding made a most successful debut 
on the occasion, which procured her many 
engagements; and being an excellent player 
on the piano-forte, she became much noted, 
and obtained numerous pupils. She con- 
tinued to teach for two years very success- 
fully ; after which, Mr. Welch persuaded 
her parents to let her go back to London, to 
study under eminent professors in singing, 
which she did, having the advantage of 
that gentleman’s tuition. Mr. Rooke and 
Escudero, when Mr. C. Kemble had the 
management of Covent Garden Theatre, the 
opera of Norma was got up, and our little 
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pet was brought out in the character of 
Clotilda, singing all the solos allotted to the 


| 





Ln remy 





character with excellent judgement and 


effect. 

At this time our heroine went under the 
name of Miss Floyd ; but, in consequence 
of too severe practice, and being so con- 
tinually before the public, her voice became 
weak and wirey, and she’was at this period 
compelled to decline the singing and take to 
acting, having an aged mother entirely de- 
pendent on her own exertions for support, 
her father having been dead some years 
before. Mr. Phelps, the manager of Sadlers’ 
Wells, applied to Miss Harding, and offered 
her liberal terms, which was accepted ; and 
in May, 1844, she appeared at the above 
theatre in Planche’s burlesque cf the Fair 
One with the Golden Locks. All the 
theatrical criticisms of that period spoke in 
the highest terms of praise of her acting 
and singing. From Sadlers’ Wells the 
manager of the Adelphi obtained her ser- 
vices, where she has become a great 
favourite, frequently playing at the Hay- 
market, in a variety of characters, with 
much success. 

Miss Harding, in person, is above the 
middle statue, her figure is well propor- 
tioned, her features of a pleasing cast ; 
and her voice sweet and melodious. She 
dresses generally very lady-like, and is 
much to be admired for her kind attention 
to her aged mother. Our wish is, that she 
may continue in health, to be enabled to 
attend her professional duties. 


METROPOLITAN THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
We have to congratulate Mr. Lumley 
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upon one of those bold and decisive coups 
that have distinguished his management, by 
the production, on last Thursday evening, 
of Ji Prodigo, an Italian version of Auber’s 
magnificent opera L’ Infant Prodigue, which 
attained a great success last season at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, and with which the 
English public are familiar through the 
dramatic adaptation of it at Drury Lane. 
The extraordinary operatic, choregraphic, 
scenic, and mechanical requirements for the 
production of an opera of the magnitude of 


Il Prodigo, have been met by Mr. Lumley | 
with a profuse liberality that leaves nothing | 


for the most exacting critic to desire. The 
first act, in which the scene represents the 
dwelling of Reuben (M. Massol), in the 
happy valley of Gessen, contains a sweet 
and solemn evening prayer, sung in chorus 
by the assembled family and servants of 
the old shepherd. M. Massol, who sang 
throughout the opera with great power, 
fervour, and dramatic expression was warmly 
applauded in this aria. Immediately after, 
the debutante, Madame Ugalde, a favourite 
prima donna from the Opera Comique, in 
Paris, made her entree in the character of 
Nefte, and received a warm welcome from 
the audience. The young cantatrice, though 
petite in figure, has an intelligent and ani- 
mated countenance, and a voice which, if 
not remarkable for extraordinary power, 
possesses great sweetness and flexibility. 
The appeal of Jeftele (the betrothed of 
Azael) to Reuben, to permit his son to visit 
Memphis, rather than see him unhappy, 
was deliciously sung by Madame Sontag, 
who plays the part. In the finale, Azael 
(Gardoni) gives utterance to his delight in 
a burst of joyous inspiration. The second 
and third acts are the portions of the opera 
in which the gorgeous triumphs of scenic, de- 
corative, and choregraphic art are introduced. 
Azael and his two companions have arrived 
at Memphis during the celebration of a 
festival in honour of the goddess Isis, whose 
temple appears in the foreground, while at 
the back flow the tranquil waters of the 
Nile. The grand procession to the temple, 
in which are mingled priests and warriors, 
beautiful dancing girls and ebony-hued 
slaves, horses, camels, idols, the sacred Bull 
Apis, the mystic symbols of the religious 
worship of Isis, and frowning above all the 
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| massive architecture of Egypt,—forms a 


most exciting and novel tableau. In this 
scene Rosati appears as the tempting Almeh 
Lia, and dances with the coryphees some 
exquisitely piquant pas, by which she en- 
tices Azael from Nefte. ‘The Pas de 
Poignards” is absolutely bewildering by its 
brilliancy. The vocal portion of this act 
yields to the delicious musie of the diver- 
tisement. There is, however, in it one fine 
scene not excelled by anything in the opera, 
where the aged Reuben, accompanied by 
Jeftele, comes to seek his son in the city of 
Memphis. The agony of the father when 
Azael, himself, concealing his face from the 
the old man, tells him that his son is dead, 
was powerfully delineated by Massol, who 
was deservedly and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The scene of the third act, which 
represents the interior of the Temple of Isis, 
during the celebration of the wild orgies of 
the goddess, is the most gorgeous and mag- 
nificent that can be conceived. A gigantic 
staircase, extending across the stage, and 
rising from near the proscenium to an im- 
mense height at the back, is literally 
crowded with revellers, priests and women 
of the temple quaffing wine from golden 
cups and vases. The effective arrangement 
of these groups reflect the utmost credit 
upon Mr. A. Harris, who has had the sole 
direction of the mise en scene. The pathetic 
scene between Azael and Nefte, which 
follows, was deliciously sung by Gardoni 
and Sontag. We can now briefly recapitu- 
late our opinion on this great work and the 
artists by whom it was represented. All 
are deserving of the highest praise, and we 
confidently anticipate when the work can be 
brought within proper limits, by the com- 
pression of some of the scenes, and the 
shortening of the time between the acts, 
that J/ Prodigo will prove one of the most 
successful ever witnessed in this theatre. 
Mr. Balfe’s direction of the orchestral de- 
partment of the opera was in every respect 
admirable. 
HAY MARKET. 

The sparkling opera of The Crown 
Diamonds, represented by an effective com- 
pany, has been repeated during the week; 
as has the pleasant little operetta of Good 
Night, Sir—Pleasant Dreams, Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s clever @daptation of Moliere’s Jar- 
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‘uffe, in which the smooth, sensual hypocrite | 
is so truthfully pourtrayed by Mr. Webster, 
has also been played, with the popular 
comedy of The Serious Family, and the 
laughable farces of T’he Rough Diamond and 
My Friend in the Straps. The comic drama 
of The White Horse of Peppers has been 
revived, Mr. Hudson sustaining the charac- 
ter of Gerald Pepper, and Mr. C. Selby 
the part of the Dutch Mayor Mansfeldt. 
The theatre has experienced, in common 
with the other metropolitan houses, a de- 
cided improvement in the nightly attendance. 
We trust that the public, who owe so much 
to Mr. Webster for having in the worst and 
most discouraging times kept his theatre 
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very echo, and the fair, persecuted, and 
credulous object of his affections had a 
most interesting representative in Miss 
Fenton, while the character of her proud 
and queenly rival was exceedingly well 
supported by Mrs. Moreton Brookes. <A 
grand pas de deux by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
is neatly executed and received with accla- 
mation. Madlle. Gardoni’s excellence on 
the tight rope clearly testify her excellence 
in the shoenobatic department, and excited 
general admiration. The “ Scenes of the 
Circle’? have been considerably increased, 
and Madlle. Albert’s management of her 
highly-trained steed is unsurpassed by any 
female equestrian of the present day. 





open, and has liberally catered at all times 
for their entertainment, may now repay by | 
their support the sacrifices that this enter- | 


PUNCH’S PLAYHOUSE 
The pieces played at this dramatic band- 


prising manager has made for the drama of | box for the last week, have been the laugh- 


this country. 


LYCEUM. 


An excellent change in the performances 
has taken place at this house this week— 
The Court Beauties has been revived. The 
dresses of the ladies of the court of Charles 
the Second are as brilliant and exact as if 
the wearers were the beautiful originals. 
Madame Vestris has again resumed her 
character of King Charming in the bur- 
lesque, and has restored, by her reappear- 
ance in the part, much of the early attraction 
of this popular piece. All the gorgeous 
scenic and stage effects in which the artistic 
skill of Mr. W. Beverly, aided by a liberal 
and tasteful management, have wrought 
such wonders, are now reproduced with re- 
newed splendour, and will, to all appearance, 
continue to attract the public for a long 
time to come. 


ASTLEY’S. 


The leading feature in the week’s enter- 
tainment has been a new historical spectacle 
from the pen of G. H. Rodwell, founded 
upon the well-known tale of the lovers of 
Henry the Second and Fair Rosamond, and 
the consequent and not unnatural jealousy 
of Queen Eleanor. The appointments, 
appliances, scenery, dresses, decorations, 
&c., are of a first-rate description, and re- 
flect much credit on the proprietary. Mr. 
N. T. Hieks, as England’s weak and 
amorous monarch, was applauded to the 


| able farces of Kensington Gardens and T'he 

Poor Relation, in which Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
| Murray made their first appearance here 
this season, with Shirley Brooks’s amusing 
apropos sketch of the Exposition, Mr. and 
Mrs. Leigh Murray were most cordially 
received by a most respectable audience ; 
they are a great acquisition, and the man. 
agement has done well in obtaining their 
services. 


STANDARD. 


The performances at this theatre have 
been but little varied since our last, the 
holiday entertainment having proved suffi- 
ciently attractive to warrant a continued 
repetition. This day (Wednesday) the per- 
formances are for the benefit of Mr. Dibdin 
Pitt, the author, whose case before the 
magisterial authorities a few days back ex- 
cited some little notice. The disinterested 
kindness with which Mr. John Douglass has 
acted in this painful affair reflects the highest 
possible amount of credit upon both his 
head and heart. A full house is anticipated. 
The gorgeous looking glass curtain, with 
the varied performances in front of it, con- 
tinues to excite the loudly expressed admi- 
ration and applause of the audience. 


QUEEN’S 


This agreeable little theatre receives its 
full share of public patronage, and deserves 
to do so: the pieces being well selected and 
‘placed upon the stage, under the direction 
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of Mr. E. Green. The scenery by Mr. 
James merits much praise; as, indeed, is 
always sure to be the case in the produc- 
tions of this gifted artist. Mr. Barber's 
farce of The Weaver of Lyons, has been 
revived this week, and excited, as usual, 
roars of laughter and applause. 





CITY OF LONDON LITERARY INSTITU. | 
TION, GOULD SQUARE. 

A Musical and Dramatic Entertainment 
was given here on Wednesday, June 4th, 
with some considerable success. The music 
was ably directed by Mr. Heywood, and 
creditably played by the band, an amateur 
one; of their efforts we would mention the 
Sturm’s March, and a Solo on the Guitar, 
as being worthy of especial notice. The 
Dramatic portion of the entertainment con- 
sisted of a scene from The School for 
Scandal—worn out here, but respectably 
played. The petite comedy of Raising the 
Wind, in which the humour displayed by 
Messrs. Hill and Nelson, especially the 
latter gentleman, who kept the audience in 
a complete roar from the beginning to the 
end. Miss Douglass was equally good in 
Miss Durable. The evening’s amusement 
wound up with the farce of the Queer Sub- 
ject, supported by Messrs. Parker, Dance, 
Hill, Nelson, and Miss Sipson—Mr. H. 
Nelson making an immense feature of 
Sammy Spectre—this gentleman is the life 
and soul of whatever he is engaged in. 
‘The Hall was sugeatety, attended. 


“CORRESPONDENCE. 


G., BLackrriaRs,— We will look over the 
article on the first opportunity. 

B. Cabinet THEATRE.—We have attended to 
his request. Please to ask your Newsman to 
get you a Journal weekly, from any of our 
publishers, 


‘TEMPERANCE HALL, IsLincron.—Came too late 
for insertion, 


In. R1iE.—Yon appear to be well educated, and 
ought to be well advised. We therefore 
earnestly advise you not to think of the stage 
as a profession; yon cannot be aware of the 
deep misery you might fall into. Look at the 
number of clever actors now absolutely 
starving, for want of engagements. Besides, 
your friends have a decided objection to it. 


A Constant Sus.—Of course there will always 
be a difference of opinion as regards actors ; 


but he who could not admire the acting of 
Macready in Lear, Werner, Macbeth, and 
Richelieu, we think must be prejudiced in- 
deed. As for the man’s features—he did not 
make himself. No doubt his wife thinks him 
handsome. As for Vandenlhoft, he is uot an 
angel, either in person or as an actor—nor 
did he ever draw such large audiences as 
Macready, either in town or country, 





| Amicus.—Enguire at the Theatre, Gongh Street 
any evening between the hours of 7 and 10; 
or write to the manager, Mr. Hartley, address 
as above. 


F. K., RorHeERHITHE —We think Mr. Bird de- 
cidedly the best actor of the two. 








Che Sh aie Roucual, 


OFESCE, ate vianosiel Somes. 
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THE OLD AND NEW SCHOOL OF 
ACTING. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mr. an» Miss VANDENHOFF, H. Betry, G. 
BEenNeETT, Miss Giyn, Miss FAvuciT anv 
PHELPS, 

The old school of acting nearly died, as 
a popular thing, with Young and Charles 
Kemble, and was superseded by the 
Macready style. The old school was 
elocutionary and declamatory, the new is 
metaphysical. and ideal. 

The old actors relied for effects on the 
force of their conception and their adequate 
embodiment thereof; the new rely on 
subtleties which are sometimes too fine 
“for the general” and rarely carry away 
all hearts. Probably, there is another 
school of comic, of which there is at present 
no representative. Until this future de- 
velopement the stage must languish. Mr. 
and Miss Vandenhoff are the best performers 
in the old school before the public ; the 
former is a good school, and reads with fine 
taste, nor can we deny to this valuable and 
stirling actor the praise of close study, of 
pathos, of intelligence, of accurate concep- 
tion, and good elocution; but Vandenhoff 
has never been fairly treated by the man- 
agers; and, up to the present time, hardly 
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occupies a place equal to C. Kean. Miss 


Vandenhoff, by her acting, in Antigone, 
raised herself to a high position, but strange 
to say, she has been neglected ever since. 
A beautiful’ and elegant woman and an 
actress of delicate feeling, of classic pro- 
priety, of grace, sweetness and sense. One 
would have thought there could be no 
question she was far fitter for the Hay- 
market than Miss Addison, who is de- 
teriorated since she left Sadler’s Wells. In 
his father’s school of art—the heroic and the 
natural—Henry Betty is entitled to a better 
position than he occupies; a position not 
inferior to Brooke’s, at least. Mr. H. Betty 
is’a Shakesperian and intellectual actor, a 
gentleman on the staff—which Brooke is 
not—a careful'student, and almost a finished 
actor. Two or three years at the Princess’ 
theatre, in such a position as Charles 
Kean’s, must prove his superiority to him. 
G. Bennet, is also underrated ; he is about 
two degrees inferior to Vandenhoff, with 
perhaps more intensity, on occasions, and 
with a vivid imagination ; but very deficient 
in taste and elegance. Miss Glynn’s acting 
it is difficult to characterise: she is more in 
the Kemble school than any other, but 
her genius is her own and unquestionably 
a genius which must obtain recognition. 
She is not Siddonian, she is not Rachelesque, 
but from all we can gather, her style is 
composed of that of the two great actresses, 
par excellence, of France and England. 
Helen Faucit! thou art all in the new 
school of art, full of ideal suggestion, of 
exquisite but perhaps too subtle psychology, 
of deep emotion, of refined sensibility. 
Were this actress a little more, she would 
be great, but she is not great, though more 
than good. It isin the latter category we 
include Phelps; he is first of our good 
actors. Though second-rate in great parts, 
he is the best general actor perhaps alive. 
BETA, 





THE PRINTERS’ DRAMATIC SOCIETY, 
SOHO THEATRE, 

On Saturday last, June the 7th, Mrs. 
Griffiths, of the Theatres Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, took the above pretty 
little theatre for a benefit; on which occa- 


sion, As You Like It was most creditably- 


gone through by the members of this 
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talented club. Of the general acting we 
can but speak in terms of praise. The 
Rosalind of Miss Moss was a highly credit- 
performance, in some parts not inferior to 
some of our present actresses. The Celia 
of Miss Williams was equally good. The 
Touchstone and Orlando of Mr. H. Bennett 
and Nelson Steyne were the best played 
parts in the piece; the rich unctious hu- 
mour of the one, and the gallant bearing of 
the other, together with his finely modulated 
voice, told admirably. The Jacques of Mr. 
Bustin was too much like a methodist 
preacher. He drawled The Seven Ages 
forth as if it was the last dying speech. 
The Banished Duke was correctly read by 
Mr. Palmer. We missed the very excel- 
lent music in this piece, although announced 
in the bills to be performed, it was not done; 
we would caution the Club against forfeiting 
their honour. The after-piece was the 
Rendezvous, in which Mr. Nelson Steyne, 
Miss Catherine Williams, and Mrs. Grffiths, 
kept the audience in a continuous roar. 
While this Club possess such talent as we 
have enumerated above, we are not sur- 
prised to find it patronised by royalty. We 
were pleased to see the house was graced 
with a highly fashionable audience, who 
literally covered the stage with bouquets at 
the end of the first piece. 





THE SEDUCER’'S FATE, 
A Tale of Irish Life, 
By SHELDON. 





CHAPTER II. 
Friendship. 


Both Owen and Lyster being in love, it 
was natural that their conversation should 
turn on that subject, above all others most 
interesting to them. They had not pro- 
ceeded far on their way ere Owen said, 
“Well, Charley, how do you and Ellen get 
on, is she as stubborn as ever, or has she 
yet relented and accepted you? I need 
hardly tell you that both Mary and myself 
are extremely anxious that she would return 
your fervent love ; for we feel confident, no 
matter how bad your worldly prospects may 
be at the present, that in a few years, you 
will, by industry, put enough together to 
enable you to marry her in comfort, and 
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that she will never get any one who would 
make her a better, or a more loving hus- 
band.” 

I thank you, William,” replied Lyster, 
“for your’s and Mary’s kindness and good 
wishes, and hope you may be as happy as | 
man and wife can be. I am sorry to add 
that Ellen has refused me, and whether on 
account of my poverty I cannot say, which 
has rather disheartened me; had 1 the 
means, I should go to Dublin, and endeavour 
to get employment there, as I think I would 
get better paid there than here, employment 
being so slack.” 

“You must not despair,” answered Owen, 
“‘she may yet come round; Mary shall do 
all she can to favour your suit. I hada 
proposition to make to you, which I think, 
if you accept it, will prove advantageous to 
you. I have an uncle in Dublin, a grocer 
and mealman, who is in want of a young 
man from the country to assist in the shop, 
whom he will pay a small salary to at first, 
but after a while, when he becomes ac- 
quainted with the business, he will raise. 
Now, I wrote to him about you, and said I 
would speak to you on the subject; he will 
be happy to take you on my recommenda- 
tion; he isa kind, good man, and being 
single, who knows but at his death you may 
come into the business. Now, you can 
think over this, I think it will be better for 
you than stopping here ; you will there have 
opportunity and encouragement to push 
yourself forward in the world.” 

“There is one thing,” said Lyster, “ which 
prevents me from at once accepting your 
generous offer, and as I know you to be 
my friend, I do not feel ashamed to ac- 
knowledge it to you; it would be necessary 
for me to purchase some new clothes, and at 

present I have not the means to do that, 
and sufficient to carry me to Dublin.” 

*Do not let that hinder you,” interrupted 
Owen, “from accepting the situation, I will 
provide you with means, and at some future 
period you can repay me. I will take no 
refusal.” “I am trespassing too much on 
your generosity,” replied Lyster, “‘and ac- 
cept of your kind offers of assistance, know- 
ing, that if I refused you, it would only 
hurt your feelings. Believe me, I shall 
endeavour to pay this kindness; and with 
such kind friends as you and Mary encourag- 





ing me on, I will not fail to work hard, and 
hopeatter a while my efforts may be crowned 
with success.” 

‘**T am glad,” said Owen, “‘that you have 
accepted my proposals; you will find my 
uncle a good-natured man, and not very 
hard to please. I need hardly warn you of 
the temptation of the town, which I am sure, 
with the thoughts of gaining Ellen in your 
mind, you will strictly shun. If you come 
and breakfast with me to-morrow morning 
I will give you a letter to my uncle, and 
the money; it will be better for you to 
defer buying any clothes till you arrive in 
Dublin, where you will be able to get them 
cheaper. I suppose you will be able to 
leave by the afternoon coach.” 

**Yes,” answered Lyster, ‘‘ I have nothing 
to delay me—merely to bid good bye to 
Mary and Ellen. My mother and father 
shall themselves thank you for this act of 
friendship towards me; and, believe me, 
you may always command my services in 
any way you require, for I know not how 
I can ever repay your generous and noble 
friendship.” 

** Mention it not, my dear Charley, I only 





hope that you may succeed in your occu- 
| pation, and that Ellen may become your 
| wife. I have only done as I would be 
|done by—so cheer up—the future looks 
bright; and though for awhile you are 
parted from Ellen, she will not entirely 
forget you—and now, I will say good bye. 
Don’t forget to-morrow morning.” 

Owen held out his hand, which Lyster 
grasped, and returned the friendly pressure 
with all his warmth; a tear came to his 
eye as he turned away and parted from this 
true friend. 

Genuine friendship, such as Owen dis- 
played towards Lyster, is rarely to be met 
with in this selfish world. Very few care 
for their neighbours—the benefit of self is 
the all-engrossing action and thought of 
man. How beautiful does an act of gene- 
rosity like the one we have described appear 
in the cold and selfish road of life—it comes 
to the weary traveller as welcome as the 
verdant trees and shrubs surrounding the 
long-wished for well in the barren desert. 
It shines with noble purity, gladdening and 
delighting the eyes with its virtuous bril- 
liancy. Would that we could oftener meet 
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with it—but it is rare, and more to be 
valued than the brightest and largest jewel 
— its worth is unknown and invaluable, and 
yet it can be purchased by a trifling sacra- 
fice of selfish enjoyments, and often without 
that; a little extra trouble will procure it. 
Oh, fellow men, practice it more to one 
another—it is the precept laid down in “‘love 
your neighbour as yourself.” Relieve one 
anothers’ wants—share with those that need 
—both your advice and your pocket, and 
you will be beloved by all? and while on 
earth have the gratification of doing good, 
and a certainty of meeting your reward 
hereafter. 
To be continued. 





ADVICE TO YOUNG ACTORS. 


Remember that the only aids to success 
are, study, industry, and perseverance. 
Whatever genius you may possess will be 
quite useless without these. 

Should you be cast for smaller parts than 
you have been in the habit of playing, do 
not play them carelessly; it is quite as 
possible to make a hit in a small character 
as a great one—witness the recent instance 
of Mr. Meadows, as a superanuated Hunts- 
man, in Love in a Maze, at the Princess’s 
Theatre. 

Avoid contracting debts. This is the 
rock on which thousands of young men have 
been wrecked. We know a young actor 
who became a great favourite, last year, at 
a provincial theatre. He was of improvident 
and extravagant habits; the consequence 
was, he was obliged to leave the town 
greatly in debt, thereby making many 
enemies Were he to appear on those boards 
again he would certainly be goosed. 

Carefully avoid all diasons with actresses, 
for they are ruinous in their consequences. 

Do not frequent taverns. The one glass 
which you may feel disposed to take after 
the labours of the evening, generally leads 
to many others; besides bringing you in 
contact with those members of the profes- 
sion whose society it is desirable to avoid. 

Should your manager be unable or un- 
willing to pay your salary, do not strike. 
Such a proceeding is in the highest degree 
ungentlemanly. If ‘‘a beggarly account of 





longer, for business may improve ;_ if, how- 
ever, the manager is dishonest, and spends 
your money in vice and dissipation, sue him 
in the County Court. 

Beware of false pride. We know two 
actors who have been for some time out of 
engagements. They have both played 
leading business, and are men of great 
ability. One, with a noble feeling of in- 
dependence, earns his crust as a “super” 
at Drury Lane Theatre; the other prefers 
idling about the street, and sponging upon 
his friends and acquaintances. 

Never interfere in professional squabbles. 
By observing this rule you will save your- 
self a great deal of annoyance. 

However unjustly your manager may 
have behaved towards you, do not abuse 
him in the presence of others of the com- 
pany. You may rest assured that the man 
who is warmest in his expressions of sym- 
pathy and condolence, will be the first to 
carry your words of wrath back to the 
manager, 

On the stage prove yourself a finished 
artiste; off it, a gentleman and a scholar. 
You will by these means make yourself re- 
spected in private life; the advantages of 
which, in your professional career, will be 
immense. 

To conclude, remember the advice of 
Polonius to Laertes :— 

“To thine ownself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou can’st not then be false to any man.” 

Cc. B. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Dustin. QueEN’s.—The rumour to which 
we alluded in our last has subsequently been 
fully confirmed. Mr. John Harris retires from 
management, and is succeeded by the patentee, 
Mr. John Charles Joseph. 


Giascow. QuEEN’s.—This establishment is 
advertised to be let, during the theatrical recess 
of eight weeks from the present time, for enter- 
tainments of a non-dramatic description. 


Wo tverHAmMPTon.—On Monday evening last 
our theatre was opened, fora short summer 
season, under. the management of Mr. Munro, 
The pieces selected were well got up, and well 
performed, and some excellent new scenery was 
introduced. The weather was as unpropitious 
for an opening night as it well could be, but, 








empty boxes” is the cause of his disappoint- 
ing you, continue to play for a short time 


notwithstanding, the “house,” in theatrical 
phrase, was “a good one,”’ and such as leads to 
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the hope that Mr. Munro will be enabled to 
carry his plans fully into effect. 

GraAvesenv.—Messrs, Trehearne and Hughes 
are progressing satisfactorily in; management, 
the honse being well attended. We would, 
however, recommend a little more novelty, as 
being highly calculated to sustain and inciease 
the present success, 


Huti.—Queen’s,—This theatre is advertised 
to be let. 


Coventry.—Mr. H. Hall, the’ well known 
and popular comedian,’succeeds Mr. Bennett in 
the management of this theatre and circuit 
generally, 


BirmincHam. --On Monday Madlle. and 
Mons, Gilmer took their benefit. Madame 
Celeste and Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket, 
have been playing for the last two nights in 
some of their favourite pieces, much to the 
delight of the holiday andiences. They make 
their last appearance in Green Bushes and Flying 
Colours. On Tuesday Mr. Windsor took his 
benefit The programme of the night's enter- 
tainment was full of promise, opening with 
Virginius, in which Mr. Swinbourne, leading 
tragedian of the Theatre Royal, Manchester, 
appeared. Everybody’s Husband succeeded, Mr. 
Pouncefort, of the Liverpool Theatre, playing 
the leading part ; and concluded with The Sea, 
On Friday, the last night of the Season, Mr. H. | 
Hall, the clever actor ‘and stage manager, takes | 
his benefit, the Poor Gentleman, Othello Travestie, | 
and the Laughing Hyena will be produced, 








OUR LITTLE CHATTER BOX. 

The Cabinet, late Clarance Theatre, Liverpool 
Street, King’s Cross, is now one of the most 
convenient and pretty amateur theatres round 
the metropolis, our amateur friends will do 
well to go and look at it. 


Miss CATHERINE Haves will visit Dublin 
and her native place (Limerick) previous to her 
departure for the new world. 


Mr. Wittiam Lopver.—We regret having to 
record the death of Mr. W. Loder, of consump- 
tion, on Tuesday the 10th instant. The deceased 
was brother to Mr, Edward Loder, the musical 
composer, and was himself a clever violoncellist, 
performing at the Royal Italian Opera, the 
Philharmonic, and other first-class concerts in 
the metropolis. 


Mr. Bunn gave the Surrey folks ‘a bit of 
his mind "’ on Saturday the 7th, at the Surrey 
Theatre, There is little doubt but he will be 
the lessee of Drury Lane in the autumn of the 
present year. 





Mavame Viarpor Garcia has arrived, and 
will shortly appear at the Royal Italian Opera. 





Mr. Lergu Murray.—We understand that 
this gentleman, recentlya member of the 
Olympic company, and now playing at the 
Strand Theatre, is about to join tiie Haymarket 
corps. 

Mrs, Mowatt has been starring it at Leeds. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke has been performing at 
Liverpool. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Mr, Webster and Madame 
Celeste have been playing at the. Theatre 
Royal here during the last three days of the 
past weck. 

Miss Rosa Bennett has sereded from the 
Manchester Theatre and joined the Liverpool 
company. 

Mr. Enuts, late of Cremorne Gardens, is in 
treaty for the Flora Gardens, at Camberwell 

Miss FANE, who appeared at Manchester as 
Lady Teazle, is the datghter of Mr. Ranger 
who personated Sir Peter. 

Statue or MApiie. RAcHEL.—A model for 
a statue of the great French ¢ragedienne has 
been made by M. Afinger, at Berlin, and is to 
executed in marble, by order of the King. She 
is represented in Grecian costume, the diadem 
covered head bent forward as in contemplation. 
The features and figure expressing the high 
poetical feeling which distinguishes this un- 
rivalled artiste. 

The unexpected and extraodinary effect pro- 
duced upon places of dramatic amusement by 
the influence of the all-engrossing Hyde Park 
Exhibiton, has, it is stated, excited considerable 
attention in high circles, and a powerful effort 
is about to be made to restore the drama to its 
usual point of attraction. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN 
in full costume.—The Hall of Kings! Magnifi- 
cent Decorations!—The rooms have been 
enlarged, in hononr of the Exhibition, to double 
their original size, the most timid need not fear 
visiting the promenade with their families, 
being sure to find ample space and good ven- 
tilation, Open from eleven in the morning 
till ten at night.—Admittance, 1s, ; Napoleon 
room and chamber of horrors, 6d.—MADAME 
TUSSAUD and SON’S, Bazaar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 
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